THE DISCOVERIES OF JOHN CABOT
The Spaniards, by the mouth of De Ayala, had asserted that a following of that coast would entail intrusion in the Spanish Indies. The Spanish case had to be put to Henry VII, and La Cosa's map represents its embodiment. La Cosa had the English charts, and in the main he accepted them. And so he proved the prospective intrusion by pushing up the Antilles until their surrounding waters impinged upon those already visited by Cabot in 1498. Any extension of the Cabot discoveries would therefore involve trespass. La Cosa's map is a warning-ofF of Henry VII from any further southward discovery. One can hardly doubt that a copy of it was sent to England. No relevant Spanish map of prior date survives, neither does any for the decade following 1500. But the cartographers of other countries made numerous maps which we still possess. From them it is evident that Spain propagated widely the fictitious position of the Antilles, for these non-Spanish maps, which must have used Spanish information, nearly all place the islands above the tropic until the period 1516-20, when the truth begins to emerge. The only exception I have met with is a chart of c. 1508-9 in the British Museum,1 which does give the West Indies something like their real latitude. Its author had evidently obtained the truth from a Spanish mariner, whereas his contemporaries worked from the official maps,
We may now review the presumptive conclusions here set forth on John Cabot's discoveries. In 1497 he made a landfall near Cape Breton, explored the coast of Nova Scotia, and sighted a corner of Newfoundland on his way home. In 1498 he coasted as far as the Delaware or the Chesapeake and perhaps a little farther, and thence returned, Robert Thorne may give the reason why the voyage was not pursued further: the mariners would not be ruled and follow their pilot's mind. But this is doubtful owing to his omission of a date. In any event, the tropical course was abandoned, and Cabot returned without having found China and Japan, without having sold his cargoes, without an ounce of spice to show for the outlay. The result was a dead failure, so disappointing that there is not an English record that says a word about it. "In this Mayor's time returned no tidings;" and when tidings did come they were not worth ink and paper.
The attempt was not at once renewed. Spanish protests were acrimonious, and Henry VII could not afford a quarrel for a dubious project,
1 Egerton MSS. 2803, ff. 8 b-g. Although drawn by an Italian, the North American part of the map is based mainly on Portuguese information. It places all the islands except Cuba south of the Tropic of Cancer.